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GRATIS. 


Pocket Edition of the Prose Works 


of Rudyard Kipling. Printed on thin 
paper. In blue cloth. With gilt edges. Fceap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net per volume. Also in scarlet limp leather, §s. 
net, each. 
*,* List on application. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Reef. 


The Times.—‘‘ There are at least half a dozen chapters in ‘ The Reef’ 
that are models of construction, of climax. Its imaginative beauty, its 
economy, its serene certainty of handling—its whole art and craft will be as 
welcome as they are familiar to the reader of ‘ The House of Mirth’ and 
of ‘ Ethan Frome.’” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze; or, a Por- 
trait of a Girl, A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 


The Obdserver.—‘‘ A pretty tale, full of noble sentiment and the quaint 
humour which delights all lovers of Mr. Allen’s work.” 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 
Folk Tales of Breffny. 3s. 6<. net. 


*,* A new collection of Irish fairy stories. 
ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 


A Regular Madam. «. 


The DailyTelegraph.—“ Books such as this fill a real want. In- 
teresting without being sentimental, exciting without being vulgar, avoiding 
all controversial subjects, aud graceiully written. It is, in fact, a healthy 
story which will give thorough enjoyment to all readers.” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. A Book for Young People. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

*,* A book of travel and adventure for young people. 


The Magic World. By £. NESBIT, Author 
‘“*The Magic City,” &c. With Illustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PrRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Field.—‘‘ There is no doubt that children will vote this book 
capital reading.” 

Peggy Stewart at School. By 


GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. Illustrated. 6s. 


Macmillan’s Books Suitable for Presents 


| 


George Frederic Watts. Vols. I. and 
II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. By M. S. 
WATTS. Vol. III. The Writings of G. F, Watts. 
hi 39 Photogravure Portraits. Three Vols. 8vo. 31s. 

. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ We owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Watts for producing 
such an adequate and authentic record of the life and work of this great 
ee and painter, and for adding to it the valuable fragments—for they are 

dly more—which remain of her husband's reflections on art and life. 
These last enforce lessons which were never more wanted than now.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford. 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His GRACE the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 1 §s. net. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. I§s. net. [ Tuesday. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. LAL 
BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustrations in ,Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

Also EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, printed 
on Hand-made paper, and bound in vellum. Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter. The Story of a Fox 
and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS HEIBERG. With 16 
Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 

The Connoisseur.—“ the illustrations in colour by Cecil Aldin are 
decidedly good ; better, indeed, than are to be found in many a volume 
issued at thrice the cost.” 


Green Willow and other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. §s. net. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


and Through the Looking Glass. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations by Joun 
TENNIEL, including 16 in Colour. 8vo. §s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Extra crown 8vo. gilt tops. In uniform bindings. 5s. net per Volume. 


London, By Mrs. E. T. COOK. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson and Frederick L. Griggs. 

Middlesex. By WALTER JERROLD. With illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 

Hertfordshire. By H. W. TOMPKINS. Illustrated by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 

Buckinghamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. Illus- 
trated by Frederick L. Griggs. 

Surrey. By ERIC PARKER. 
Thomson. 

Kent. By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. 

Sussex. By E. V. LUCAS. [Illustrated by Frederick L. 
Griggs. 

Berkshire. By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. Illus- 
trated by Frederick L. Griggs. 

Oxford and the Cotswolds. By HERBERT A. 
EVANS. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 

Hampshire. By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. Illus- 
trated by Arthur B. Connor. 

Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON, Illustrated by 
Nelly Erichsen. [Dec. 17. 


Illustrated by Hugh 


Dorset. By Sir FREDERICK TREVES. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. 
Devon and Cornwall. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
South Wales. By A. G. BRADLEY. [Illustrated by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 
North Wales. By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
bridge and Ely. By the Rev. EDWARD 
CONYBEARE. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 
East Anglia. By W. A. DUTT. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. 
ire. By J. B. FIRTH. Illustrated by Nelly 
Erichsen. 
Yorkshire. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
The Lake District. By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. 
Donegal and Antrim. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Normandy. By Rev P. DEARMER. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. ths Zoological 


The ATHENEUM says of this Book: 
“We can conceive nothing which would be more 
thought inspiring.” 

The DAILY MAIL says: 
**Der. Mitchell has so utilised his amazing funds of 
knowledge as to make it fascinating to the non- 
expert.” 


Price 10s. net. 
Demy 8vo. with Colour Plates and — Illustrations. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH 


By P. A. TALBOT. With many Illustrations. Large Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


** The book merits the highest praise as a study of Africa. It is a work which will never be out of date.’ 
Sir HARRY C.M.G., K.CB. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES: IN CHINA 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. With 51 Plates from Special Photographs. Demy 8vo. ‘6s. net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART 


By E. F. F ENOLLOSA. With 230 Plates. 2 vols. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


pm Una: Species Mille Series. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6S, net. 


/SOP’S FABLES. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large | crown 8vo. GS, net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. S. MORRIS. 
With 46 Fs Mesos Plates from the Great Masters. 2 vols. large 8vo. 21s.n net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS 


By HANDASYDE., Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s, net. 


A BOOK OF BEGGARS 


By W. DACRES- ADAMS. In Colour. Crown 1 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STEAMSHIP: CONOUEST OF THE WORLD 


By F, A. TALBOT (Author of “ The Railway Conquest of the World ”). 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


Four Remarkable Books New 6s. Novels 

THe INN OF TR AN UILLITY The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. cond Impression. UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition) IVAN VAZOFF 
Crown ood 6s. KING ERRANT - FLORA A. STEEL 

SALVE THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAG 
By Ceekee MOORE. (Uniform with AVE ) | BACK HOME - «+ IRVIN iy COBB 

Crown 8vo. 68. THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY 

K. and H, HESKETH PRICHARD 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND A DESERT ROSE - Mrs, DASKEIN 
W M , - + « SARAH GRAND 
Second Impression. | OF MAYFAIR DUNCAN SCHWANN 
. LESS THAN THE DUST - MARY A. HAMILTON 
PORTRAITS & SKETCHES | oF wonpen Loko 
By EDMUND GOSSE, CB. LL.D. Second DEHAN 
Impression. Crown 8vo. G8. net. THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S 
Xmas Gift Books 


A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed in Colours on 
Art Paper, and with many facsimile Coloured Pictures, 
containing full particulars of Gift Books, will be 
forwarded pot free to any address. 
A CHARMING NEW COLOUR BOOK 
BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


ELFIN SONG. 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 12 Plates in full 
colour and 12 black-and-white Plates, with numerous decorative headings and 
tail-pieces. Small 4to. gilt top, 6s. net. 

** Altogether this is a delightful gift book.” —A thenaum. 
“An exquisite book." '—British Weekly. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK 
BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 
THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON with 12 full-page Pictures in full 

colour, and 16 in two-colour, together with numerous Illustrations in black-and- 

white. Large 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Also special Edition 
de Luxe, bound in white vellum cloth, price 15s. net. 


A NEW SEA STORY BY FLEET SURGEON 


T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


JOHN GRAHAM, SUB-LIEUTENANT, R.N.: a 
Tale of the Atlantic Fleet. Illustrated by C. M. PADDAY. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 
Capt. F. S. BRERETON. 


KIDNAPPED BY MOORS: A Story of Morocco, Illus- J. 


trated by EDWARD S. HODGSON. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

A BOY OF THE DOMINION: A Tale of Canadian 
Immigration. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. Large crown 
8vo. cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


Prepared under the editorship of SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. The following volumes, all from the pen of Sir Harry JouNston, 
and illustrated with pictures in colour and in black-and-white, are now issued :— 


Pioneers in Canada. Pioneers in Australasia. 
Pioneers in West Africa. Pioneers in India. 
Price 6s. each. Other volumes will follow. 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE. 


A new series of books which recount the fascinating story of the wonderful 
achievements of human enterprise, and set forth attractively the marvels of 
science and of nature. This year’s volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and 
profusely illustrated, are :— 

Conquests of Engineering. 
Wood and What we Make of it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation. 


WIT & WISDOM FROM DICKENS. 


By ADELAIDE RAWNSLEY FOSSARD, compiler of the ‘‘ Thackeray 
Pocket-Book.”—Post 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net, "and leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


A POSY OF PLEASANT 
DELIGHTS FOR CHILDREN. 


Gathered from the “‘ Golden Garden” by A. E. ROUSE and W. H. D. 
ROUSE. Fcap. 8vo. daintily bound, 1s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. net, leather. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THE YOUNGEST SISTER: A Tale of Manitoba. Illustrated 
by WirtraM Rarney, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
A PRINCESS OF SERVIA: A Story of To-day. Illustrated by 
WitiiaM Raney. R.1. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 
TWIN SISTERS: An Irish Story. Illustrated by FRANK WILEs. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. New Jilus- 
trated Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL, 
A PAIR OF SCHOOLGIRLS: A Tale of School Days. Illus- 
trated by Jonn CampsEct. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
By MAUD LEESON 
THE DISCRETION OF DECIMA. Illustrated by James DuRDEN. 


___ Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, ss 
The Most Popular Series of Colour Books. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


Peg 4to. bound in boards, with coloured panel ; each volume containing 12 
-Page Illustrations in Colour, EE 2s. each net; also bound in levant 
grained leather or smooth bskin, price 3s. 6d. each net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Hampton Text by JERROLD. 
Hereford ww. Text by C. EDWARDES. 
Dukerles Text by R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


by SIDNEY HEATH. 
. Text by A. L, SALMON, 


a of previous vol: on applicati. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. Old Bailey, E.C. 


Christmas Book Supplement. 


AVE MARIA. 


“Mary the Mother of Jesus.” By Alice Meynell. 
Drawings by R. Anning Bell. London: Lee Warner. 
1912. Ordinary Edition, 16s. net; Large Paper 
Edition, 42s. net. 


HIS is a beautiful book in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is not a theological, far less is it 

a critical, treatise. It sets before us once more 
the glories and sorrows of S. Mary as they are told 
in Holy Writ, as they are recounted in legend, as they 
are painted in art and as they are enshrined in poetry. 
Its pages contain much devotional writing and some 
brilliant literary reflections on the power of Mary on 
the world. It is needless to say that the standpoint 
of the author is not that of the Church of England. 
The presentation of S. Mary through her pages is 
medizval, and the theology is that of the Roman 
Church. To her the Reformation is the dishonouring 
of Mary, the degradation of the ideal of womanhood, 
the ‘‘ transition from the medieval thought to the 
Puritan, from Guido Cavalcanti’s rapturous poem to 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ and its women, and from the 
Gospel according to S. Luke to Genesis according to 
Milton ’’. She complains that as a consequence of this 
Reformation ‘‘ the good women of our older novelists 
are not responsible nor honourable, and the fairly good 
women of our later fiction are not humble nor holy ”’ 
There is much in this criticism with which most 
Anglicans will agree. It is plain to us to-day that 
the triumph of the Calvinist and the Puritan, symbolised 
in the wrecking of the Lady chapels of our cathedrals 
and parish churches, did lower for our nation the ideal 
of womanhood. But at the same time we must in justice 
remember that the Calvinist and the Puritan would 
never have triumphed unless the ideal had been first 
trampled under foot by many a medizval prelate and 
doctor. We feel sure that Mrs. Meynell agrees with 
Andrew Lang in seeing in Jeanne the Maid the ‘‘ flower 
of chivalry’’, ‘‘ the most perfect daughter of the 
Church’’. Yet, by theologians of Paris, by the 
Court Christian at Rouen, Jeanne the Maid was con- 
demned as the ally of the evil one. And to turn to 
another historical tragedy, what can we say of a system 
of marriage law that made it possible for the English 
hierarchy honestly to believe that Henry VIII. was 
entitled to repudiate Katherine of Aragon? To reply 
that the Papacy reversed the condemnation of Jeanne 
and refused to annul Henry’s marriage is no answer. 
To understand the Reformation we must realise how 
low was the moral standard of the theologians and 
prelates of the fifteenth century. They were the men 
who made meaningless to the world the high ideal 
of womanhood which our author loves, they were the 
traitors who sold the pass to the Calvinist and the 
Puritan. Again we may agree with Mrs. Meynell that 
the position of womanhood as pictured in the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ’’ is intolerable, and that her phrase “ arti- 
ficial inequality ’’ is a correct description of the relations 
of the sexes in the early Georgian day; but is the lot 
of the fourteenth century woman as we see it in 
‘* Piers Plowman ”’ or of the fifteenth century woman as 
it is revealed in the Paston letters one of perfect equality 
with man? Still when all has been said, the passing 
of S. Mary from the devotional mind of England has 
been a loss. The loss is apparent, as our author 
shows, in our modern art. To Millais our Lady is only 
a faded housewife, to Holman Hunt she is only a 
little shuffling figure kneeling at her box of treasures. 
The loss is apparent also in the degradation of woman- 
hood as presented in Milton’s Eve, a degradation which 
has probably brought on us the reaction of the Suffra- 
gette movement. On this subject of woman’s rights 
Mrs. Meynell finds her charter of woman’s liberty where 
neither our suffragists nor our anti-suffragists would 
ever seek it. ‘‘ There was one institution that recog- 
nised with all authority and power, and with every 
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heavy sanction, the responsibility of every woman, and 
it is the institution that inevitably and of course the 
man made by puritanism, the man of Milton, pro- 
scribed, denounced and abolished—I mean of course 
the Confessional. Let us imagine, if we can, Eve going 
to Confession—taking her separate soul to the Arch- 
angel Michael—and what Milton’s Adam would say 
to it.”’ 

It is at least a satisfaction to reflect that modern 
England has made some amends to ‘‘Our Lady’”’. 
‘* The image of the Virgin and Child ’’, says our author, 
‘* is entrusted to Coventry Patmore’s poem, the image of 
the Mother most sorrowful is given into Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s, the picture of the Assumption is translated 
into Francis Thompson’s.’”’ 

But the great forgotten fact which this volume brings 
out is that it is the Madonna and Child who have made 
the civilisation of Christian Europe. Our English his- 
torians tell us much of the failure of the Ages of Faith, 
of their bloodshed, of their treachery, of their ignorance 
and their superstition. But they do not show us the 
Mother and Child enthroned even over those scenes of 
horror. Forgotten often are that Mother and Child as 
they sit on their throne; by none are they more for- 
gotten than by the Scribes and the Doctors, who in 
their Courts Christian too often dishonour the name of 
Christ. But still they are there to teach self-sacrifice 
and renunciation and unselfishness, to hallow the 
cloister and the hospital, to inspire the crusade, to turn 
barbarism into chivalry, and to create Christian poetry 
and art. And for many a weary century to rich and 
poor alike through ages that know little of books and 
letters Mary and the Child in stone and on stained 
glass are preaching the beauty of purity and holiness 
and charity, and to their silent preaching we owe all 
that is gentle and tender in our civilisation to-day. 
Christmas calls all our memories to Bethlehem, and 
we owe a debt to Mrs. Meynell and her artist for show- 
ing to us the Blessed Virgin as our ancestors of the 
knightly years saw her. 


ROMANCE AND FABLE. 


*‘Romance and Legend of Chivalry”, by A. R. Hope-Moncrieff 
(Gresham Publishing Company, 7s. 6d. net). 

‘“‘The Legends of King Arthar and his Knights”, by Sir James 
Knowles (Ninth Edition, Warne, 6s. net). 

Mr. Hope-Moncrieff’s volume is half study, half reprint 
of the romances and legends of chivalry, its purpose being to 
give a more or less popular account of character and develop- 
ments on the one hand, and typical stories on the other. Sir 
James Knowles’ attempt to popularise the Arthurian legends 
has been so well supported during the last twenty years as to 
make unnecessary more than a reference to the fact that it 
is now in its ninth edition. All whu love these stories of the 
Knights of the Round Table and of the days of chivalry, but 
do not pretend to erudition on the subject, will welcome both 
books. Indeed it would be good to read Mr. Moncrieff, and 
then turn to Sir James Knowles. A distinctive note is im- 
parted to the latter by Lady Knowles’ addendum to her 
husband’s preface to the eighth edition. It is addressed to 
some unnamed friend, and explains the intimacy of the 
relations of Knowles and Tennyson. Their friendship seems 
to have sprung from Knowles’ desire to dedicate the book to 
Tennyson. It is illustrated by Mr. Lancelot Speed. Mr. 
Hope-Moncrieff’s volume contains many plates in colour 
and monochrome from paintings and drawings by well-known 
artists. 

*“Romeo and Juliet’, with ‘Illustrations by W. Hatherell 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net). 

“She Stoops to Conquer”, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net). 

Shakespeare and Goldsmith both afford the artist who 
makes a speciality of what may be called Christmas book 
illustration, opportunities of which, it must be admitted, 
a goodly number make the most that is to be accomplished 
under the limitations of colour printing. Mr. Hatherell and 
Mr. Hugh Thomson are as unlike in their methods as their 
authors, and their pictures really illustrate the stories—the 
tragic poetry of the one, the satiric humour of the other. At 
the same time we feel that Mr. Hatherell has taken ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? and Mr. Thomson ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ”’ 
not because they feel any special call to interpret them by 
pencil and brush, but because the Christmas market must 


be supplied. But their work is good, and these two books 
will find favour in the eyes of the purchaser of presents. 
Whether ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ or ‘‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer ”’ is selected will depend to some extent on taste, to 
some extent on pocket. 

‘All the Tales from Shakespeare”, by Charles and Mary Lamb 
and H. 8. Morris, with Plates in Colour (Heinemann, 21s. net).— 
‘‘Lamb’s Tales’’ are more than models of the manner in 
which a scenario should be written. For an inattentive 
reader of Shakespeare’s plays they must be quite a revela- 
tion of the wealth of incident and material in the simplest 
of the stories on which Shakespeare built his tragedies and 
comedies. Few are read in Shakespeare deeply or care- 
fully enough not to learn a great deal, or to see the plays 
flooded with new light, from a reading of these tales. But 
these volumes are probably intended as a gift-book for 
children; and undoubtedly it is one of the best of this 
season. The printing is excellent. The volumes are strongly 
and becomingly bound. The illustrations are reproductions 
of celebrated pictures of painters inspired by the plays, 
and by players who have been immortalised as Edmund 
Kean and John Kemble were immortalised in ‘‘ Richard 
III.” and ‘“‘ Hamlet’’. Illustrating Shakespeare for young 
readers is very responsible work. These pictures will pro- 
bably determine the idea of Shakespeare and his people in 
many a youthful fancy. 


‘* ZEsop’s Fables”, illustrated by Arthur Rackham (Heinemann, 
6s.) ; ‘‘Hsop's Fables", edited by Edric Vredenburg, illustrated by 
Edwin Noble (Raphael Tuck, 3s. 6d. net); ‘‘@sop’s Fables”, 
illustrated by Charles Folkard (A. and C. Black, 6s.); ‘‘The Fables 
of sop”, iliustrated by Edward J. Detmold (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 15s. net).— Mr. Chesterton writes a characteristic 
preface to an attractive edition of ‘‘ sop’s Fables’’. The 
cunning of the fox, the ingenuity of the monkey, 
the simplicity of the lamb, make them more valuable 
as types than the complex incalculable human being. Mr. 
Chesterton, however, forgets the useful convention of melo- 
drama, where the activities of hero, villain, and comic man 
are quite as rigidly prescribed as those of the lion, the wolf, 
or the ass. Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are pleasant and 
descriptive, superior to the usual fairy-book pictures. About 
Mr. Edwin Noble there is nothing pretentious; his illus- 
trations are quite pleasing, but ordinary. Mr. Folkard is 
a sort of compromise between Mr. Rackham and Mr. Noble. 
His pictures are more amusing and individual than Mr. 
Noble’s. Mr. Edward Detmold is easily remembered from 
his illustrations last year of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the 
Bee’’. His work in this present volume is equally good in 
the pictures where he is depicting the delicate, minute life 
of insects or the smaller beasts. The town mouse and country 
mouse of the frontispiece are Mr. Detmold at his best; as 
also the ants and the grasshopper. We like less the pictures 
more solidly conceived. 


‘Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens’’, by J. M. Barrie, illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net).— 
Mr. Arthur Rackham, like the young people who will 
read this book, is not really happy till he is in the thick of 
the bird, flower, and fairy life of the gardens. His picture, 
for instance, of Solomon Caw inspecting the derelict bank- 
note is entirely felicitous. Mr. Barrie’s touch of fantasy, 
homely but eerie too, is admirably reflected. Moreover, 
the pictures are simple, and are clearly and firmly drawn. 


“ Folk-Tales of Bengal”, by the Rev. Lal Behari Day (Macmillan, 
15s.).— This is a gorgeous book, and should be popular. The 
tales were taken down by the narrator from the lips of 
old Bengali women and Brahmans, and treasured as the 
traditions of bygone ages, carried on from generation to 
generation. These folk-tales are far more entertaining and 
easy of comprehension than stories of Hindu mythology. The 
illustrations by Warwick Goble are sumptuous and vivid 
in colouring, extremely pretty and dramatic, but not so fine 
in drawing or in design as the pictures of Dulac, which they 
somewhat resemble. 


‘*The Book of Ssints and Heroes,” by Mrs. Andrew Lang 
(Loagmans, 6s.) Another remarkable series of fairy stories 
by Mrs. Lang; and as the collection contains the last preface 
Mr. Andrew Lang lived to write to one of her books it 
will have an added interest in the eyes of a wide circle of 
readers. As usual the volume is illustrated by Mr. Henry 
Ford. 


“Parsifal’’, by C. W. Rolleston, illustrated by Willy Pogany 
(Harrap, 15s. net). —Mr. Rolleston retells from ancient sources 
the legend of the Holy Grail, with due acknowledgment to 
the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ of Wagner. Mr. Willy Pogany’s illustrations 
and designs are charming, and the story of the quest of the 
cup and spear is given in simple and forceful lines. The 
volume, judged, as it is intended to be, as an artistic whole, 
does credit alike to author, artist, printer, and publisher. 
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Mr. Rolleston’s version of ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ is an interesting vari- 
ant on Wagner’s. In his introduction he says that he has 
followed the older sources in bringing into prominence not 
only the injunction to Parsifal to show no curiosity in a 
stranger’s house, but also his mother’s ironic advice to him 
to bestow a kiss on every fair lady whom he shall meet 
on his way. The revealing results both for Parsifal and 
Kundry add not a little to the human side of the legend. 


“The Arabian Nights”, by René Bull (Constable, 10s. 6d. net). 
Mr. René Bull seems to extract all that is most weird from 
the thousand-and-one stories, and to embody it in gorgeous 
Eastern colour. There is a grim and picturesque vigour 
about the artist’s interpretation of character and incident 
that is entirely his own. The book is one for presentation 
to the adult rather than the child: its pictures are almost 
more haunting than the letterpress. Lovers of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ will feel that they have hitherto failed 
fully to appreciate all there is in the stories with which 
Scheherazade disarmed the Sultan. 


“Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood”, by Henry 
Gilbert (Jack, 7s. 6d. net)—Mr. Gilbert tells anew, with some 
modifications, the familiar story of the outlaw. Set in the 
conditions of his time, it is not difficult to make a hero of 
Robin Hood, no ordinary forest rogue, but a valiant enemy 
of privilege and a good friend of the serf. This romance of 
the feudal greenwood provides Mr. Walter Crane with 
material for some capital coloured illustrations. 


“Our Island Saints”, by Amy Steedman (Jack, 7s. 6d.).—Miss 
Steedman understands the art of making her subject attrac- 
tive, and while preserving the simplicity of style suitable to 
childish comprehension, adorns it with many graces of ex- 
pression. These stories of St. Columba and St. Bridget and 
other early British saints are full of interest and beauty, 
and it would be a very dull child that could not appreciate 
them. The pictures by M. D. Spooner have a kind of 
spiritual prettiness and tender charm most suitable to the 
subject-matter. It is altogether a delightful gift-book, and 
would be an excellent choice for young girls. 

‘The Story of Rome”, by Mary Macgregor, illustrated by 
Paul Woodroffe, W. Bainey, and Dudley Heath (Jack, 7s. 6d.).— 
Numerous gaily-coloured pictures and the omission of the 
duller portions are intended to reconcile the childish mind 
to Roman history, as presented in this abbreviated and Bowd-* 
lerised form by Miss Macgregor. The stories cover the 
period ‘‘ from the earliest times to the death of Augustus”’, 
and are told simply and clearly, though without any par- 
ticular charm. 


“The Big Book of Fables’’, edited by Walter Jerrold (Blackie, 
7s. 6d. net).—Mr. Jerrold gives us a big book of the familiar 
stories in which animals, beasts, and insects are made to 
act and talk like men and women, and point morals for their 
benefit. The editor sees that no moral is missing, and Mr. 
Charles Robinson illustrates the fables, in both colour and 
black and white, with an eye to beauty and a touch of humour 
that will add much to the pleasure of the small person who 
may be so fortunate as to find this ‘‘ Big Book’’ among his 
or her Christmas presents. 

“The English Fairy Book”, by Ernest Rhys (Unwin, 6s.).— 
This is an admirable compilation; the tales include ‘‘ Cin- 
derella ’’ and others which belong to the commen European 
stock of fairy-lore, but for the most part they are of English 
origin and setting, chap-book tales, Cornish and Devonshire 
legends, and one or two modern stories, such as ‘‘ Jacob 
Pont’’. They are all entertaining, extremely well told, and 
lavishly illustrated with bold black and white rather clumsy 
drawings of a Morrisian kind, which would be better if 
simplified in design. The masses of black and white are ill- 
arranged, and the drawing is tremulous. The coloured 
frontispiece reminds one of Breughel le Vieux. 


‘Gulliver's Voyages”, illustrated by P. A. Staynes (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 6s. net.)—‘‘ Gulliver’’ has seldom been ‘‘ done ”’ 
better in a moderately priced book than in this edition. 
Mr. Staynes gets all the fun and the significance of Lilli- 
put and Brobdingnag into his pictures. 

“A Child’s Day”, by Walter de la Mare, pictures by Carrie 
and Will Cadby (Constable, 5s. net.).—It was a good idea to make 
a picture-book out of these excellent photographs of a charm- 
ing little girl, apparently aged about six. The letterpress 
is supplied by Walter de la Mare, who describes in pleasant 
fluent verse one happy summer day in the life of Elizabeth 
Ann, who, 

‘* With her own little self to play with only, 
Yet never once felt the least bit lonely ’’. 
Little girls will be greatly amused and interested in com- 
paring Ann’s doings with their own, and as the pictures are 
easily detachable, they might substitute their own photo- 


graphs for those of little Ann, and fasten them to the pages 
opposite to the rhymes. 


“Caravan Tales”, by Wilhelm Hauff, retold by J. G. Hornstein, 
illustrated by Norman Ault (Gardner, Darton, 5s. net). — These 
stories of the East, the magical East of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’, will be sure to please young readers, while the 
coloured illustrations will please everybody, for they are 
artistic, dramatic, and, when the occasion demands, 
humorous, 

“Children’s Stories from Tennyson”, by Nora Chesson; ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Stories from Longfellow”, by Doris Ashley (Kaphael Tuck, 
3s. 6d. net each).— We should not have thought that the poetry 
of either Tennyson or Longfellow was beyond the compre- 
hension of any ordinarily intelligent child. ‘‘ To-morrow 
is the first of May, and I am to be the Queen of it, you 
know!’ seems to be no marked improvement in clearness on 
the original version. We cannot too strongly deprecate the 
present fashion of bringing down literature to the supposed 
level of childish intelligence, of converting the nourishing 
meat of such classics as the novels of Scott or the poetry of 
Tennyson into the worthless pap of modern versions, which 
are deficient in every quality which gave value to the original. 
The modern child’s taste is being depraved by a constant 
supply of specially devised and frequently worthless litera- 
ture; he will read nothing that is not exciting, easy of 
comprehension, and short. Miss Chesson and Miss Ashley 
have performed their unnecessary tasks quite tolerably, but 
the illustrations in no way add to the value of these publica- 
tions. The full-page coloured pictures are reproduced from 
commonplace paintings of the kind that win ignorant admira- 
tion at the Royal Academy, and the others in black-and-white 
are absurdly old-fashioned in style and incompetent. 

‘Stories of Old”, by E. L. Hosken (Black, 2s. 6d.).—This book 
might please quite young children who have a taste for 
history. Mr. Hosken tells very simply the story of a hero 
from each of the principal countries of Europe—England 
is represented by St. George, Scotland by Robert Bruce, Bel- 
gium by the Sons of Aymon, and so forth. His illustrator, 
Mr. J. Tennant, has hit on a method of combining instruc- 
tion with amusement in his coloured maps, ingeniously 
contrived to contain a picture of the hero in an attitude 
adapted to the shape of his country. 

“The Broom Fairies”, by Ethel M. Gate (Fifield, 1s. 6d. 
net ).— Miss Gate has not studied her Hans Andersen in 
vain; her little stories are quite charming, prettily told and 
displaying some inventive power. 


SEA AND SCHOOL STORIES. 


“John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant B.N.’’, by Fleet Surgeon Jeans 
(Blackie, 6s.).—Dr. Jeans has command of so much excellent 
material in the life of the modern fleet, he knows his subject 
so thoroughly, and he is so capable a story-teller, that we 
hope he will not allow a tendency to vulgarity to develop. 
Once or twice in his new story he drops into slang which is 
not necessary tocharacterisation : that apart we have nothing 
but praise for ‘‘ John Graham ’’, its description of life on 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Hotspur’, and the rivalries of the various ships 
of the fleet. The story shows that with the ironclad, as with 
the frigate, a life on the ocean wave affords plenty of scope 
for the adventure, the fun, and the spirit which marked the 
old days. Boys love a good fight, whether between navies or 
football teams or individuals. This is a story of peace time, 
but football provides more than one exciting contest between 
the ships, -and there is the meeting in the Spanish stable 
between the Blusher—a fine character—and Trevor, which is 
going to take its place among the great personal battles of 
the long line of heroes in boys’ books, beginning with the 
famous fight in ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’. Mr. C. M. 
Padday’s illustrations are noteworthy. 

“‘Two Gallant Sons of Devon”, by Harry Collingwood (Blackie, 
5s.). —When two Devon lads are rescued from a sinking boat, 
are hauled on to the good ship ‘‘ Adventure ’’, and are told by 
the master that he cannot stay to put them ashore; when it 
is said of their fellow-Devonians on board that “ it is true— 
not to put too fine a point on it—they were pirates of a sort, 
but so were Grenville, Drake, Hawkins, and the rest of their 
illustrious contemporaries, and piracy was at that time 
regarded as a quite honourable profession—provided 
that the piracies were perpetrated solely against the 
hated Spaniard ’’—when we find these things in the 
first few pages of Mr. Collingwood’s new book we 
know that we have embarked on a rattling series 
of sixteenth-century adventures, such as he revels in describ- 
ing. Phil Stukely and Dick Chichester not only take part 
in daredevil combat with the Spaniards, but go through other 
perils, in the course of which Stukely shows a quite uncanny 
knowledge of things in Peru, traceable, in Mr. Collingwood’s 
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opinion, to heredity. His desire to return to Peru and 
become its Inca, to which the author refers at the end of 
the book, seems to afford promise of a sequel next year. Mr. 
E. 8. Hodgson’s illustrations are very spirited. 


“Corky and I: the Adventures of Two Chums Adrift”, by 
A. B. Cooper (Pearson, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 6d.).—Two chums, Corky 
and Lol, go for a sail on a river, get carried out to sea, are 
run down by a mysterious steamer, find themselves thrown 
into the midst of a mutiny, and finally get ‘‘ marooned ”’ 
on a desert island with a blackamoor named Peter. A 
series of hairbreadth adventures follows. There are en- 
counters galore with the mutineers, interspersed with such 
exciting experiences as those of a tidal wave and an earth- 
quake, the scene being laid in a haunted cave containing 
treasure trove. At the last moment they are rescued by 
another schoolfellow, nicknamed Beetroot, who, with his 
people, is on a trip round the world. The story goes with 
a rare swing from start to finish; it is, in fact, a ‘‘ cork- 
ing’’ good story with excellent illustrations. 

‘The Sea Monarch”, by Percy F. Westerman (Black, 3s. 6d.). 
The ‘‘ Sea Monarch ”’ is a marvellous vessel that can sail over 
seventy knots an hour, is provided with powerful guns, and, 
in addition, with certain deadly machines, which emit Z and 
ZZ rays. The former rays paralyse all the electrical apparatus 
of the ships within reach, and the latter instantly explode 
their magazines. On board the vessel comes Lieut. Gerald 
Tregarthen as a result of a collision with the yacht of his 
friend, Jack Stockton. Asked by Captain Brookes, the 
captain of the ‘‘ Olive Branch”’ as it is called, he takes 
service under him, Captain Brookes’ self-imposed mission 
being to render naval war impossible. He successfully 
averts a war between Peru and Chile, and later on between 
the Turks and the Greeks. The latter is due to a Balkan 
crisis which is even more complicated than the present one. 
Greece has a secret treaty with Russia, yet is supported by 
Austria, with the result that these and the other big Powers 
get at loggerheads. The last chapter describes how the 
‘Olive Branch ”’ saves the British fleet, and annihilates 
the joint navies of three other Powers. The illustrations 
show spirit. 


‘‘The Head of the School’, by Harold Avery (Partridge, 5s.). 
Mr. Avery is successful in his portrayal of the manners and 
customs of schoolboys. If the incidents are not absorbingly 
exciting they are sufficiently interesting and lifelike to be 
appreciated by his readers. The character of Scrover, the 
small-minded boy whose special delight is to get the better 
of his fellows, is well drawn and free from any note of exag- 
geration, as are those of the two principal figures in the 
story—John Herriston, the head of the school and captain of 
the cricket and football teams, and his cousin Gerald. John 
is a boy of generous nature, resolute, and resourceful, who 
well sustains the standard of his school during a somewhat 
troublous time. 


“The Right Sort”, by Leslie Havergal Bradshaw (Black).— 
Mr. Bradshaw delineates the school mind in a manner that 
convinces. Templeton, who has become head of his house 
unexpectedly, through the absence of the head boy on account 
of illness, acquits himself well. Though he makes one 
great enemy he finds many friends. The difficulty of a head 
boy who has to begin his reign by ‘‘ running in”’ a senior 
will be sympathised with by those who have been heads of 
houses, and they will rejoice with him in the overcoming of 
his difficulties. In an awkward emergency Templeton is 
able to turn to good account the experience he has gained 
in editing the school newspaper. The story is one which 
should prove popular with those who enjoy tales of school 
life. 


‘Black Evans: a School Story’, by R. 8. Warren Bell (Black, 
8s. 6d.).—‘‘ Black Evans”’ is a story of a rough, uncouth 
Welshman, with plenty of grit in him, who quarrels with 
the new Headmaster of Christ College and the so-called 
‘* Pagans’’ whom the latter has brought on with him from 
his old school, Page-ways. The recently appointed Head, 
who believes in the efficacy of new brooms, incautiously 
attempts to carry out many drastic reforms in his first term. 
This brings the old ‘‘Christian’’ element of the school to 
the verge of revolt. He learns his mistake, however, in time, 
and instead of expelling Evans, decides to run the school on 
more human and less hustling lines. The fights and the 
football that take up a large part of the book are described 
with a gusto that will be appreciated by the youthful 
readers. Some of the boys in the illustrations have not a 
very public-school boy look. 


*‘Corah’s School Chums”, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 3s. 6d.). 
This is not distinctively a school story, though a school 
does come in—a South African one—and the attitude of its 
girls towards one of the author’s two heroines makes an im- 


portant part of the book. It is really a well-worked-out 
short study of two types of little girl. One type is eminently 
clubbable, and finds herself popular in any and every milieu. 
The other type is difficult and full of corners, but makes 
up in pluck and originality for lack of sweetness and docility. 
The girls go out to an up-country farm, and are not given 
any wildly improbable adventures, but just the ordinary 
experiences. The effect of their surroundings on their 
character is the point, and it is cleverly shown. It is a story 
with a sane outlook. 


““A City Schoolgirl”, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 5s.), is 
not nearly so good as ‘‘ Corah’s School Chums’’. It will 
be a pity if girls take the manners of the rather egregious 
Stella, who is by turns frozen and mincing, for their ideal, 
or imbibe the idea that ungrateful rudeness and gaucherie 
are the shortest cut to the affections of immaculate and 
forbearing employers. Apart from Stella, the book is all 
right. The little sister, whose manners are for ever being 
reproved, really has some natural good breeding, though her 
want of reserve is accentuated beyond probability. There are 
six coloured illustrations. 


“Talford’s Last Term’’, by Harold Avery (Partridge, 2s. 6d.). 
‘** Talford’s Last Term ’’ centres round a scrap of paper, or, 
in other words, round a five-pound Bank of England note 
that Talford’s uncle sent him for the organ fund. Talford 
believes he has lost it at a fair, which he visited by breaking 
bounds. In consequence of this peccadillo he loses his posi- 
tion as prefect, but redeems his character by his subsequent 
exemplary conduct. The story jogs along steadily, thanks 
mainly to the attempts at playing the amateur detective by a 
boy named Cowl, the misdeeds of an unpleasant youth called 
Mallon, and the antics of two merry-andrews, Braidy and 
Jorkin. In the end the thief turns out to be one of the school 
servants, and the hero takes his leave without a stain on his 
character. 


“The Girls of St. Ursula's”, by M. B. Manwell (Partridge, 
3s. 6d ).—A story of life in a private boarding-school for girls. 
Written in a spirit of extravagance, this book is of a class of 
school story well known to boy readers, but seldom, if ever 
before, written for girls. The school described is unreal 
in the extreme, as is its eccentric headmistress, and its 
impudent but heroic heroine, with a mad guardian and a 
comic Etonian brother. Incident follows incident, each 
more improbable than the last; but for all that it is quite 
likely that the story will give pleasure, especially to girls 
who have been or are being brought up among boys. The 
irreverent treatment of pastors and masters will be objected 
to by many. Otherwise there is no harm in the book. 


‘“A Pair of Schoolgirls,” by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 2s. 6d.).— 
A sufficiently interesting story of life at Avondale College, 
a provincial day-school of some pretensions. The heroine, 
Dorothy Greenfield, has been adopted, as her niece, by a 
local resident, a Miss Sherborne. The girl’s parentage is 
unknown, as she was discovered by her benefactress on the 
occasion of a railway accident, in which all clue to her 
identity was lost. These facts are known to the girls at the 
College, but not to the person most interested, until a spite- 
ful schoolfellow blurts out the truth. Why a mystery should 
have been made of such a matter, or why the girl should 
be ashamed of the facts when known, is not explained. At 
the College Dorothy makes a friend of a new girl, who even- 
tually turns out to be her cousin. There are the usual 
intrigues and adventures peculiar to school stories, and, of 
course, all comes right in the end. The story is quite a good 
specimen of its class. 

“The Worst Girl in the School’, by A. M. Irvine (Partridge, 
2s. 6d.), tells of a naughty girl who is, of course, the idol of 
her school, and endowed with extraordinary beauty. Some 
other girls are brought in, notably one who is alleged to be 
intellectual, and behaves as if she were mentally deficient. 
It is difficult to see how such books can be supposed to do 
anything but confuse the mind of the ordinary sensible 
child. 


ADVENTURES OF ALL SORTS. 


‘“‘The Captain of the King's Guard”, by Commander E. H. 
Currey (Chambers, 5s.).—Commander Currey takes his readers 
to Spain in the days of Philip IV., and gives them 
plenty of wholesome incident and romance. An air of 
reality in the numerous adventures that crowd his pages, 
but not to excess, lends an additional attraction to this 
story of the seventeenth century. Commander Currey’s 
readers are not kept waiting for incident, which begins with 
commendable promptitude, and continues without a check 
till the close of the book. The heroine, Elvira de Guzman, 
the orphan of a proud and open-handed but impoverished 
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Andalusian noble, is attacked by highwaymen when on her 
way from Seville to the house of her guardian in Madrid. It 
is a stirring story. 

“a Boy of the Dominion”, by Captain Brereton (Blackie, 5s.). 
Captain Brereton’s stories, always good, seem to get better 
each year. In ‘‘ A Boy of the Dominion ”’ he is at his best. 
Joe Bradley at seventeen years of age is left alone in the 
world with enough money to see him to Canada. He possesses 
a somewhat mysterious envelope from his father, on which 


‘ part of the story turns. We may trust Captain Brereton to 


put Bradley through a thrilling series of trials before he 
succeeds in ‘‘ making good”’. The fire on board ship, the 
unequal combat with Hurley, the dodging match with the 
moose, the Hurley conspiracy all serve to make up a capital 
yarn, with lumber camps, prospecting expeditions, farm life, 
sleighs and dogs, and settlers and hunters for background. 
There is not a dull page in the book: yet Captain Brereton 
manages to convey a real idea of life in the Dominion which 
is not all exciting adventures, but a compound of hard work 
and trying experience. Mr. William Rainey illustrates the 
volume. 

“A Cavalier of Fortune”, by Escott Lynn (Chambers, 3s. 6d.). 
Mr. Escott Lynn has chosen an historical background, and 
the Titus Oates plot, the Monmouth Rebellion and the Revo- 
lution give ample scope for the exercise of his powers. The 
fight at Sedgemoor, the invasion of Argyll in the north, and 
the ‘‘ Bloody Assize’’ of Judge Jeffreys afford a field for 
romance, daring, and intrigue of which the author makes good 
use. Young Aubrey Berkeley at the outset of his career rescues 
a lady who is unknown to him, but who turns out to be 
Lady Wentworth. His action places him in jeopardy. 
Swept along by the tide of unavoidable circumstances, and 
thrown into the company of a man of suspicious loyalty, he 
becomes mixed up unwittingly with the supporters of 
Monmouth, although he has declared for the King. 


‘“*A Princess of Servia”, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
has a very original background and some real people in it. 
There is an American-Servian girl, highly educated in 
America, and returned upon the hands of a primitive Serb 
household where they have no use for any of her learning, 
but set her to sew all day. There is a Hausfrau, Oriental in 
her jealousy of her position, and, later, a stepmother of some- 
what unnatural refinement but distinct character. The only 
story-book part which does not particularly convince is tke 
old, old dodge of making an extraordinary resemblance 
between the heroine and a local royalty, whose life and pros- 
pects are constantly in danger. From the moment that this 
is mentioned we wait wearily for the string of coincidences 
that will throw the two girls intimately together, and allow 
one to rescue the other by impersonating her. It is for the 
setting rather than for the play itself that ‘‘ A Princess of 
Servia ’’ has interest. 


“In the King’s Service”, by Captain F. 8. Brereton (Blackie, 
8s. 6d.).— A spirited story of Cromwell’s invasion of Ireland, 
in which incident succeeds incident, and the boy heroes per- 
form prodigies of valour and exhibit the most amazing 
resource under the most disconcerting of circumstances. 
Nevertheless, Captain Brereton manages to keep on the right 
side of probability, as probability is understood by healthy 
and imaginative boys. Historical accuracy is also fairly 
maintained ; and, although the heroes are cavaliers, justice 
is done to the best elements of the Parliamentarian side. 
The fighting, of which there is a good deal, is described 
with the requisite dash, the siege of Castle Driscoe, with its 
dramatic finale, being just the kind of spectacular warfare 
that appeals to the young. There are several good illus- 
trations. 


“Trapped in Tripoli”, by Tom Bevan (Partridge),—An 
English boy, accompanied by a tutor, visits Tripoli, 
and during a popular tumult becomes separated from his 
companion, and is nearly killed in the struggle outside the 
city gates. He manages to escape, and, while hiding under 
the walls, finds an amulet, lost by the beggar messenger 
of a marabout. The accidental possession of this amulet 
leads to the most amazing and exciting, if somewhat uncon- 
vincing, adventures among the desert Arabs. Finally, our 
young friend, who has become the slave of a Tuareg Sheikh, 
is assisted to escape and accompanied in his flight by the 
Sheikh’s daughter, and, after a few more adventures, reaches 
Tripoli and safety. Perhaps the most marvellous part of 
the story is the delight of the youth’s mother when she meets 
the beautiful Tuareg girl. A perfectly wholesome story. 


Red Hussar’, by Reginald Horsley (Chambers, 3s 6d.). 
A German officer, who is a spy, a young Englishman, and a 
young French officer are the central figures of this story, 
which deals with episodes of the opening stages of the 
Franco-German War of 1870. The machinations of the spy 
and the way in which they were checkmated by the English- 


man form the chief interest of the tale. The reader eager 
for action may feel that there is some delay on Mr. Horsley’s 
part in getting to grips with his subject, but the intrepidity 
of his hero is depicted with success. 


Naughty Sophia ”, by Winifred Letts (Grant Richards, 6s.),— 
Naughty Sophia is no less a personage than an Archduchess 
of Wunderheim, who at the age of ten becomes so scandalously 
unruly that she is banished for a season from her uncle’s 
court; and, reduced to the status of a burgher’s child, is 
brought up in the home of her old nurse, who is married to 
a toymaker. All archduchesses and other pampered children 
will understand the joy of living with a toymaker, no less 
than the disgrace of having to do so. In the end of the 
story, in which gnomes and talking animals play their 
parts, the naughty Sophia, now very good indeed, renounces 
her rank and decides for the simple life. The story is written 
in just the style of fantasy that small children love, and 
as a book for reading aloud to the little ones is one of the 
best we have seen for some time. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. The book will please children between 
the ages of five and ten. 


“Sallie's Children’, by M. Batchelor (Chambers, 3s. 64.). 
has two jolly little Canadian girls in it. They come home 
to soften the heart of a stern grandfather, who is supposed 
to be embittered against his only son. Of course, their media- 
tion reconciles everyone to everyone else: but the stern 
parent is so obviously tenderhearted that he hardly needed 
softening. What saves the whole book is the humour of the 
style and the piquancy of the funny little spectacled, out- 
spoken Canadians, who are by no means the pleading, 
golden-haired angels of the majority of stories of this kind. 


“Tota”, by Mrs. Hobart-Hampden (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), has 
real charm about it. The initial idea seems a little prepos- 
terous. A Rajah whose land is separated from English 
territory by a mere stream is hardly likely to be unaware of 
the remarkable danger to himself and his engaging retainers 
which would certainly follow any abduction of a little Eng- 
lish girl of some position in the district. The notion that she 
could be secretly married to his son and concealed in the 
zenana seems slightly wild. This much once granted, the 
way in which the story is told is excellent, and the pictures 
and general get-up of the little book make it attractive. 


‘‘A Fair Prisoner’, by Morice Gerard (Partridge, 6s).— 
Captain David Stacey, the hero of Mr. Gerard’s story, 
accompanies Sir Francis Drake in his attack on the harbour 
of Cadiz. While reconnoitring, with one companion, prior 
to the advance of the fleet, Captain Stacey discovers that 
some Protestant ladies are about to suffer torture at the 
hands of the servants of the Inquisition. The rescue of 
these ladies is the main theme of the story, which is suffi- 
ciently exciting to attract and historical enough to instruct 
young readers. The attack on Cadiz is described with spirit, 
and the various characters are drawn with some skill. 


“By Pluck and Luck”, by Frederick Harrison (8.P.C.K.). 
A story which consists of a series of utterly improbable 
adventures on the high sea, and subsequently in the valley 
of the Amazon, the principal characters being youths who 
are drawn together by the long arm of coincidence. A 
shipwreck and a treasure hunt; adventures with wild beasts, 
with Indians, and with Italian villains, supply excitement 
which should, and no doubt will, gratify the taste of adven- 
turous boys who are yet too young to be critical of details. 


‘‘The Opal Hunters; or, The Men of the Red Creek Camp” 
by Robert Macdonald (Partridge, 3s. 6d.).—Those who know the 
intricate and thrilling plots of Mr. Robert Macdonald will 
not expect an elaborate analysis of ‘‘ The Opal Hunters” in 
a dozen lines. The book is a regular kaleidoscope of ‘‘ quick- 
change ’”’ scenes and adventures; now the mail is held up, 
now we are taken to a secret opal mine, and again are pre- 
sent at a native corroboree. There are the usual disguises 
and surprises, and the atmosphere of the Queensland bush is 
over it all. But though the chase be a stern one and the 
trail is often complicated, few, if any, boys will be able to lay 
down the volume till the mystery of Starvation Sam, the 
hero of the book, is finally cleared up by one of those startling 
dénouements for which Mr. Robert Macdonald appears to 
have a special gift. 


‘* Brandon Chase: a Tale of East Anglia”, by William Webster 
(8.P.C.K.,2s.).—We remember once the story of a man who, 
when asked his intentions in respect toa certain girl, replied, 
‘* T would rather marry her sister’. The hero of ‘‘ Brandon 
Chase’, Hugh Norman, is one of those lucky individuals 
who is able to exercise that option. After falling in love 
with Helen Hartley, he finds, on closer acquaintance, her 
sister Madge to be more desirable. The greater part of 
the story is laid in the midst of the Norfolk Broads, which 
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are well described. Hugh has to play the somewhat thank- 
less part of adopted son to his uncle, an unnecessarily 
severe person who has cast off his own son Jim. The 
latter, however, turns up again like the proverbial bad penny, 
and haunts the place till driven away by Hugh in the laudable 
desire to protect his uncle from further worry. Jim, how- 
ever, returns to rob the paternal cash-box. The notes he 
takes are traced, and he is arrested, only to break down in 
prison, and ultimately to come home to die. Our feelings 
as regards the hero are a little mixed, but that is largely 
owing to the singularly awkward position the author puts 
him in as the unintentional supplanter of his cousin. 


“In the Lion’s Mouth”, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Stanley 
Paul, 5s.).—The editor of this collection of stories for boys is 
to be congratulated on the skill of his selection. The yarns 
deal with all kinds of manly endeavour, and record fights 
with men and animals and flood and fire. The various 
authors write with spirit, and the whole book is vivid with 
a reality too often lacking in adventure stories. Perhaps 
the best tale is that entitled ‘‘ The Professor’s Specimen ’’, 
in which the danger attending the collection of skins in the 
jungle is brought before the reader in the description of the 
Professor’s awful moment of suspense, as he holds open a 
spring trap, with a python at his hand, and a jaguar about 
to spring. An excellent gift book for any boy. 


““Where Duty Calls”, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Stanley 
Paul, 5s..—If Mr. Miles has not been quite as successful in 
the selection of these stories for girls as he has been in the 
case of the companion book for boys, he has perhaps been 
as successful as his range of choice permitted. There can 
be no doubt that in the matter of literature boys are 
treated far better than girls. Of their kind, however, the 
stories in this volume are quite good, many being by American 
authors, who have long specialised in stories about and for 
young people. If at times the morals are a little obvious, 
it may at least be said that they are all exemplary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘ All ‘about Ships’, by Lieut. Taprall Dorling R.N. (Cassell, 5s.). 
This book belongs to a class of which we are rarely able 
to speak with enthusiasm—a type of compilation in which a 
mass of facts, more or less accurate, are thrown together 
with little knowledge and less ability. But it is far from 
typical of its class. To judge by the way in which it has 
been issued, one is tempted to suppose that the author has 
written a better book than he was meant to write, and that 
the publishers themselves have not quite realised what an 
admirable piece of work he and they have accomplished. 
It is issued as a boy’s book, with a highly blazoned cover ; 
but we are glad to see that it has also been issued in a 
plain and serious form, for it should be in the library of 
every landsman who loves the sea, and of every sailor who 
loves his profession. It is unlike the books of its class in 
many ways, chiefly because of its amazing completeness and 
its admirable simplicity of style. It is written by a naval 
officer who knows his business, and who knows how to collect 
and arrange facts. It is not only true to its title in telling 
the reader all about ships, but it goes farther and tells 
him all about the sea and the concerns of those who go upon 
it in ships. A more fascinating present could not be found 
for any boy of ten years old and over who loves the sea, for 
it is a book to which he can return again and again, and 
always find something new to learn from it. It contains 
clear explanations of everything connected with ships and 
the sea, from the rigs of sailing boats to the construction 
of battleships, submarines, mines, salvage tugs, passenger 
ships, ship building and launching, engines, flags, knots and 
splices, rope-making, wireless telegraphy, docks, lighthouses, 
anchors, charts, buoys and beacons, the tides, boat-sailing, 
log-keeping, collisions, lifeboats, guns, projectiles, turbines, 
and the weather. It is fully and admirably illustrated, both 
by photographs and by cleverly drawn and coloured diagrams, 
explaining things that are difficult and complicated to ex- 
plain in words. Two of the most ingenious plates are the 
series of twenty coloured sketches illustrating the position 
of lights and the rule of the road facing page 324, and the 
seventeen silhouettes showing the rigs of sailing vessels 
facing page 287. The book deserves to become a standard 
work of reference. 


“Jock Scott, Midshipman: his Log”, by “Aurora” (Arnold, 
5s. net). — A capital description of the actual life of a mid- 
shipman aboard. The book has all the verisimilitude and 
reality that comes from first-hand observation, and we are 
not surprised to learn that its author is a distinguished 
naval officer still on the active list. Anybody who wants to 
know what the inside is like of that most complicated bit of 
modern machinery known as a man-of-war cannot do better 


than take ‘‘ Aurora’’ for his guide. The book is by no means 
stodgy, packed though it be with interesting information. 
There is freshness and go about it, and the comic interludes 
show that Mr. Midshipman Easy is still fully alive and 
kicking in the Navy to-day. 

“Ballads Weird and Wonderful”, illustrated by Vernon Hill, 
(Lane, 21s. net..— Mr. Vernon Hill’s art is eclectic and com- 
posite in form, though it is personal in feeling and in a cer- 
tain pretty smoothness of treatment. He is obviously 
influenced by Blake, Rossetti, and Ricketts, but not, we 
should say, by Beardsley, although Mr. Chope makes refer- 
ence to the last-named in his over-eulogistic preface, which 
rather excites than disarms severe criticism. What does 
prepossess in Mr. Vernon Hill’s favour is a certain ingenu- 
ousness, a sincerity of intention observable in every draw- 
ing. His design is frequently beautiful in expression and 
feeling, but faulty in draughtsmanship. His figure-draw- 
ing is occasionally weak in line and incorrect in form. The 
ballads themselves are of rare merit, curiously grim in their 
simplicity, and sometimes, as in ‘‘ The Little Croodling 
Doo”’, of an unexpected horror. Judging from the dialect 
they are chiefly of Border origin, which would account for 
their strange wild atmosphere of mystery and magic. 
Occasionally Mr. Hill suggests something of the terror and 
dramatic strength of the ballad which he illustrates, but 
sometimes he falls short of its full significance. But with 
all its faults, which are those of immaturity, his work is 
always picturesque and extremely interesting, and far above 
the level of the ordinary book illustrator. 


“The New Spirit in Drama and Art’’, by Huntly Carter 
(Palmer, 12s. 6d. net),—As a gift-book with arresting, if not 
always beautiful, pictures, this volume may be recom- 
mended. The letterpress is amusing. Mr. Carter has 
travelled through the capitals of Europe, and has talked 
with many men who are actively interested in the art of 
production. If Mr. Carter had the faintest respect for 
language, and a really clear idea of what he was trying to 
say, he would be in a position to make a serious econtribu- 
tion to the literature of criticism. He certainly has the 
knowledge. But unhappily his way of writing merely 
bemuses the lay-reader. He deliberately chooses to be the 
worst sort of critic, confusing the frontiers of the arts, and 
speaking in metaphor at precisely the point where the 
plainest English is necessary. 


“The Romance of Submarine Engineering’’, by Thomas Corbin 
(Seeley, Service, 5s.) ; ‘‘Conquests of Engineering”, by Cyril Hall 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.); “Wood and What we Make of It”, by Cyril 
Hall (Blackie, 3s. 6d.); ‘‘The Boy’s Playbook of Science’’, by the 
late Professor Pepper (Routledge, 5s.); ‘*‘ Heroes of Science”’, by 
Charles R. Gibson (Seeley, Service, 5s..—Young people with a 
taste for mechanics and of a scientific turn of mind are par- 
ticularly well catere.| for this season. In Mr. Corbin’s work 
the most fascinating branch of modern engineering is dealt 
with in non-technical language. The evolution of diving 
apparatus is described from the earliest diving-bell to the 
most recent submarine; and among the many uses to which 
such devices are put, due attention is given to the most 
romantic of all--the search for sunken treasure. In ‘‘ The 
Conquests of .Engineering’’ Mr. Hall writes at length on 
the building of bridges, the construction of tunnels and 
tubes, and the making of canals and docks. The chapters 
dealing with bridges are excellent reading, and the book will 
prove a source of great pleasure to the young engineer. 
Mr. Hall’s book on wood appeals to a wider circle, for 
amateur carpenter is but another name for boy. The earlier 
chapters deal with the principal woods, and the districts 
in which the trees are found; the later treat of joinery in 
general, and simple cabinet-making in particular. The young 
carpenter will find the book full of useful hints and infor- 
mation. Professor Pepper’s ‘‘ Playbook of Science ”’ is an old 
favourite, and it is pleasant to note that the present issue 
has been brought up to date by Dr. John Mastin. As an 
introduction to physics and chemistry for juvenile readers, 
the work has a distinct educational value. Mr. Gibson’s 
series of brief biographies of the heroes of science have much 
to commend them to the readers for whom they are in- 
tended, and to the parents and guardians who are seeking 
novelty in a gift-book. Among the scientists dealt with are 
Newton, Franklin, Priestley, Dalton, Faraday, and Dar- 
win, the character-sketch of the last-named being par- 
ticularly good. All the above-mentioned books are well and 
fully illustrated. 

‘Traditions of Edinburgh”, by RB. Chambers, illustrated by 
James Riddel (Chambers, 21s. net), 

“ Edinburgh”, by R. L. Stevenson, illustrated by James Heron 
See'ey, 12s. 6d. net). 

It is a happy accident which brings these two important 
reprints into the reader’s hands at the same moment. 
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Write for Descriptive Coloured List to 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, & 38 Soho Sq., London, W- 


The Gloister & the Hearth 


CHARLES READE. 10s. 6d. net. 


Charetest Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, with 20 
Original Drawings in Colour and a series of 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 

“Handsome and artistic edition. Mr. Gordon Browne has found a theme 
singularly congenial to his powers, and he has embodied the novelists ideas in a 
beautiful series of pictures. . . . The frontispiece portraying Margaret is a 
picture which is a lasting delight to the reader.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


CHAMBERS'S GIFT BOOK 


Charmingly Illustrated in 
colour and In black and 
white by leading artists. 


Traditions of Edinburgh 


ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 2is. net. 


An entirely New Edition, which contains 30 Original 
Drawings in Colour, and over 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by JAMES RIDDEL, R.S.W. 

“A famous book in sumptuous new raiment . . . delightful illustrations. . .. an 
ideal gift-book, a fund of unfailing entertainment to the mind and a joy to the eye 


...an edition which for taste and style and for the beauty of the illustrations 
thanks to Mr. Riddel) leaves nothing to be desired.”—Manchester City News. 


PEGGY FROM KERRY 
L. T. Meade 

“* The little Irish heroine soon wins the affection of 
the reader, and the story will easily rank among 
Meade’s best.”"— Queen. 

“*L. T. Meade’ delightfully illustrated makes a 
famous Christmas present.” 

Evening Standard & St. James's Gazette. 


KITTY O'DONOVAN | 
L. T. Meade ss. | 
ae story of how Kitty was elected Queen of the | 


RED HUSSAR 
Reginald Horsley 


Escott Lynn 


‘King Monmouth.’ 


DADDY’S GIRL 
L. T. Meade 38. 6d. 


“* Enthrallingly interesting. The girl who closes 
dewn the book without a sigh will not easily be 
found. "—Schoolmaster. 


CAPTAIN OF THE KING'S 

GUARD 

Com. E. Hamilton Currey, R.N. 5s. 
** Entitles Commander Currey to take his place in 


the first rack of writers ... a most entrancing story.” 
Belfast Telegraph. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


a healthy, i 


Outcault’s New Volume, 
BUSTER BROWN’S FUN AND 


NONSENSE 


Of Celebrities of all Nations and all Fimes. 6s. net Cloth. 


** Most boys will vote this a = story, and will 
look out for another book by Mr. 


CAVALIER OF FORTUNE 


‘*A vivid and exciting narrative of the days of | 
It is a book to be read through 
at a sitting.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


PHOEBE'S HERO 
Author of Laddie,’’ &c. 
“ We can imagine no fl book for a young girl 


3s. 6d. net. 
“* Making fun for children in every clime ... there 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


1006 Pages. Half-morocco, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* The best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a long time.” —A thenaum. 


A CITY SCHOOLGIRL 
May Baldwin 55. 

“A very delightful example of Miss Ba'dwin's 
art, a worthy successor to the notable stories we 
already have from her pen.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
CORAH'S SCHOOL CHUMS 
May Baldwin 3s. 6d. 

“May Baldwin has written nothing brighter or 

ter. . . . Its originality, its humour, its vivid por- 
traiture, are worthy in every way of Miss Baldwin. 
. +. Perfectly captivating.”—Be/fast Telegraph. 
TABITHA SMALLWAYS 
Raymond Jacberns 


3s. 6d. 


orsley next year.” 
Athenaum. 


3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. This is one of the most brilliant stories of school 
| life that we have seen this season. Tabitha is 
delightful."—British Weekly. 


SALLIE’S CHILDREN 
| M. Batchelor 


natura! tale. 
Dundee Courier. 
3s. 6d. 
_ “Sallie's children are two very jolly little Cana- 
| dian girls."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
Misses Parker’s 
Coloured Picture Book. 3s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF THE HOPPERS 
“* A wonderful book describing the adventures of 
a Kangaroo family. Children will revel in it.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


How to Cook in 


Casserole Dishes. 
3s. 6d. net, 
“ A volume which is bound to be im- 
mensely popular.”—Daily Graphic. 


Buster for 1912 is as 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


W. M. LETTS’ NEW NOVEL 
THE ROUGH WAY The Divorce Problem 


from the 


THE ROUGH WAY anogiican standpoint. 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of ‘ Diana Dethroned.” 
At all the Libraries. 6s. 


“¢The Rough Way’ has many charms. One of these is its utter freshness 
Miss Letts’s work bears no trace of any kind of literary influence. When such work 
is as good as hers, this is high praise. The book remains an achievement which 
will cause us to look for the keeping of her pen from any work that is not as finely 
wrought, as pure in heart, as ‘ The Rough Way.’ "—Nation. 


BY A NEW WRITER. | 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 


By ELISABETH EATON. At all the Libraries. §s. net. 


“ Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity essential in a book 
of this kind pervades its pages . . . we can wholeheartedly con iss 
Eaton and shall look forward with pleasure to her next essay in the fields of 
literature.” —Morning Post. 


CARAVAN TALES 


Adapted from the German of Hauff and others by J. G. HORNSTEIN. 
Illustrated in colour by NORMAN AULT. §s. net. Fancy cloth boards. 
A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either asa Fine Art Gift- 


or as a volume a exciting romance. Illustrated in Colour by Norman 
Ault, the reproductions being ted on toned paper. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY 


By W. M. LETTS. Illustrated in colour by STEPHEN REID. 
§s. net. Fancy paper boards, with coloured medallion. 


“ The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of sto ries 
from early Church history. ft is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, and the 
Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It is a book any grown-up will 
appreciate besides children from ten upwards.”—British Weekly. 


Send a Postcard to Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. Ltd., 3 Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C., fora List of New Books beautifully printed in Colours. 


A Work on the subject of the Moment 


MARRIAGE 


AND STATE 
By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Lacey’s valuable book throws a flood of light on the theological and legal 
aspects of the marriage contract in every age of Christianity. . . . It will, we trust, 
find many readers, especially among lawyers and politicians."—Saturday Review. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS 
AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVE RELICION. 5s. net. 


W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. 

¢ Author's aim in this book is to consider briefly, but with some thoroughness, 
the real and supposed resemblances which have 4 pelasad out between certain 
Christian dectrines and those of other religions, and thus to ascertain in what 
relation Christianity stands to other faiths. 


JEWISH LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE ACES 
By WOLFF PASCHELES. _ Selected and Translated by 
wag A FIELD. Illustrated by MAY MULLINER. Cloth, 
s. 
“A very interesting collection. ‘The fine Illustration by May Mulliner adds 
greatly to the value of a very beautiful book.” —/ewish World. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOTES ON EPWORTH PARISH LIFE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By A. F. MESSITER, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. With 3 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, §g, net (by post, 5s, 3d.). 


“ There is a good deal of interesting material in the book, which is chiefly 
concerned with the Wesley family."—Morning Post. 


The Book for the Man in the Street. 


BALKANIA 


A Short History of the Balkan States By WILLIAM 
HOWARD-FLANDERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, Gd. net 
(by post 2s, Od.). 


THE TRUE RELIGION 


By the Rev. Preb. H. P. DENISON, M.A. : 
A Series of Historical Sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
net (by post 5s, 4d.). 


London ; ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Chambers’ is an account of the Edinburgh of Scott and 
Jeffrey, of ‘‘ the streets and stories, the lanes and legends ”’ 
of the Old Town; Stevenson’s shows what the Old Town and 
the New mean to each other. ‘‘ The Old Town, it is pre- 
tended ’’, said Stevenson, ‘‘ is the chief characteristic, and 
from a picturesque point of view the liver-wing of Edin- 
burgh ’’. He finds that the Old Town depends for much of its 
effect on the new quarters that lie around it. What the Old 
Town was before the reformer’s hand was laid upon it we 
learn from Chambers’ book, which originally appeared in 
1825, and was revised down to 1868: what the Old and New 
are Stevenson helps us to understand in his own delightful 
way. Stevenson was proud of Edinburgh, but hated its 
climate. Both books are well illustrated, and Edinburgh- 
lovers will want both. 


‘Bill the Minder’’, by W. Heath Robinson (Constable, 10s. 6d. 
net).— Mr. Heath Robinson is in the fortunate position of 
being able to illustrate as well as write his own fancies. The 
book is made up of semi-fairy, semi-real ideas, turning on 
the ‘‘ ever-wonderful adventures ’’ of the children of Chloe 
and Crispin the mushroom gatherer. There were ten of 
them: nine boys, all more or less naughty, and one girl, who 
was good-tempered. Bill the Minder is Chloe’s nephew, who 
was sent for to look after little Chad, and kept him quiet 
so successfully till ‘‘ all the double teeth had been cut”’ that 
he was elected minder to the family. The adventures are 
amusing, and should appeal strongly to the small mind. 
The illustrations are delightful, particularly some of those 
in colours. 


“Kensington Rhymes”, by Compton Mackenzie (Secker, 5s. net). 
These are particularly jolly rhymes, that any really good 
sort of a chap, say a fellow of about ten, would like. Mr. 
J. R. Monsell’s pictures are exceptionally jolly too; the 
artist probably admires the work of Messrs. Pryde and 
Nicholson, and is no unworthy imitator. Sweeps and dust- 
men, German bands and dancing-classes, sailing and games, 
pretty little girls, and splendid books are all satisfactorily 
dealt with from the point of view of a small boy by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, and we heartily endorse his closing 
appeal : 


‘Tf, Percy, you have money in your pocket, 

For Algernon I hope you’ll buy this book, 
But when you’ve bought it, do let Algy read it, 

And let your kiddy sister have a look ’’. 


If we may judge by ourselves, not only the children, but 
the grown-ups of the family will be enchanted by this quite 
delightful and really first-rate book. 


“‘ White-Ear and Peter”, by Neils Heiberg (Macmillan, 6s. net). 
A curious strain of cruelty, and that under-current of 
melancholy which seems inseparable from any account of 
animal life, run through this narrative. The ‘‘lex talionis’”’ 
might surely have been exemplified less terribly than in the 
story of the baby carried away by the eagle and devoured by 
its young. However, some of the adventures of the fox 
White-Ear make pleasant reading, and Peter the terrier 
is a cheerful animal. The sixteen coloured pictures by Cecil 
Aldin are the most attractive feature of the book. 


“The Story of my Heart”, by Richard Jefferies, illustrated by 
E. W. Waite (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net).— Richard Jefferies’ so- 
called autobiography—as singular a book as man ever wrote, 
as Mr. Longman says in his preface—has passed through 
various editions since it first appeared in 1883. It now 
appears in a new form with new illustrations through a new 
publisher. Illustrations in such a book strike one as being 
almost as singular as some parts of the book itself. The 
work is not objective but subjective. It was a prayer for 
“the fullest soul-life’’. Jefferies’ avowed purpose was to 
get “‘a long, deep breath of the pure air of thought ’’— 
thought compounded of strange fancy, of an insistent long- 
ing for beauty, of deepest interest in nature and human 
life. Mr. Waite’s pictures of woodland, stream, and 
meadow are delightful, and their atmosphere unexception- 
able. They would possibly have pleased even Jefferies him- 
self, but they are more of the earth earthy than the book. 


“The Cornish Riviera” and “Devon” are two attractive 
booklets issued by the Great Western Railway. Some of the 
old illustrations serve to remind us that travel between Lon- 
don and the South-West of England at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is a vastly different matter from travel at 
the beginning of the nineteenth. Thanks to the Great Wes- 
tern a visit to the ‘‘ Shire of the Sea Kings ’’ and the English 
“Riviera” even in winter need have no terrors, and the 
reward is as great to-day as it ever was, as these two little 
books, which may be had for the asking, easily prove. 


1 & SONS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


Send Postcard for List of Presentation 
Volumes and Full Catalogue. 


‘* Messrs. Dents’ can always be relied upon 
for delightful books.’--THE STANDARD. 
BEE: The Princess and the Dwarfs. 
Text: ANATOLE FRANCE. Translation: PETER WRIGHT. 
Coloured Illustrations by C. Rospinson. Large fcap. 4to. 

7/6 net. 

“ The adventures of Bee and George cannot fail to char m children, and even 
to their more critical elders it appears to be a wonderful imitation of the genuine 
thing." —Daily Graphic. 

‘I am sure it ought to have a great success. It isso simple and so pretty, 
and has such nice thoughts.”— Dazly Chronicée. 


““* Bee’ is a charming work, and tells of delightful people. Written by 
Anatole France, ‘ Bee’ makes a beautiful gift-book.”—Zvening Standard. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS 


By WILLIAM CANTON, Author of ‘‘A Child’s Book of 
Saints.” [Illustrations in Colours by HERBERT COLE. Large 
crown 8vo. §/- net. 

‘Mr. Canton has written a fascinating account of Charlemagne, Olaf the 
Viking, Justinian, and other brave men of countries across the seas, who ‘ beat 
and strove for Right.’"—The Times. 

* Retells some of the old stories of classical and Teutonic legend... . the 
narrative is written in a flowing, spirited style, which makes frequent use of 
direct speech, and which has the merit of not having been ‘ written down’ to 
the level of the child’s mind, while the book is handsomely put out.” —Scots man 


JOLLY CALLE, and other Swedish 
Fairy Tales. 
Text: HELENA NYBLOM. [Illustrations in colour by 


CHARLES FOLKARD. Square Crown 8vo. §g, net. 


** The book is a collection of Swedish Fairy Tales by Helena Nyblom, with 
colour and other Illustrations by Charles Folkard. Many of them emulate the 
spirit of Hans Andersen, and bid fair to make as many friends here, in Western 

urope, as they must have made up in the North.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** € Jolly Calle’ is full of laughter, and relates things which, though new to 
our own nurseries, should soon be added to the store of literature which loves 
the thought of the great fighters of the past.” —Standard. 


THE SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
and other Poems. 


With Coloured Illustrations by CHARLES and May ROBINSON. 
Small gto. 4/6 net. 


“ As usual, Messrs. Dent's Gift books appeal to all who love the dainty and 
the elegant. These poems are beautiful in themselves with their old-world 
restfulness and charm.”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE FAIRY OF OLD SPAIN. 


Text: Mrs. R. STAWELL. Coloured Illustration and Line 
Drawings by F. C. PAPE. 3/6 net. 


* The old familiar fairies are perhaps the best, but Mrs. Rodolph Stawell’s 
fairies, though unknown until discovered by the author, are not much less 
charming, nor any Jess elusive and mysterious. There are a round dozen stories 
in the volume, which is prettily illustrated, and all the tales have that imagina- 
tive framework and appearance of verisimilitude which characterise the classic 
stories of this description. It is good work in which any unsophisticated child 
and some elderly people should take pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 
Many charming Full-page Drawings in Colours by MARGARET 
TARRANT. 2s, 6d. net. 


“A tastefully illustrated ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin’ would please a quite 
small person and lovers of fairy tales.” — World. 


FRANCIS HORATIO and his Three 
Companions. 
By HILLEL SAMSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4/@ net. 


_. “Mr. Hillel Samson has managed to give us that rare thing, a modern prose 
idyll. In some ways it is a pity that it should be published at this crowded 
season ; but, though it would be easy to quarrel with it on the ground of form, 
it will certainly survive, on account of the inherent vitality and sureness of its 


vision. There will be many to find it a book beautiful.”—Westminster Gasette, 


THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPADIA. 


First volume out in January. Send for a Prospectus, 


24 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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The Children’s Book 
of the Season. 3s. 6a. net. 


Bound Pictorial Boards. Size Demy 4to. 10} in. by 85 in. “ Kiddie Land” is 
undoubtedly the most novel juvenile book of the season. It consists of 
76 pages of original verses, written in a quaint childish style, on subjects most 
interesting to “ Kiddies,” and is fully illustrated by the famous humorous artist 


ono Wiederseim. GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM. Twelve of the illustrations are full-page 
plates in colours. 


The New Big’ 
Buster Book. 


’ The New Book (103 in. by 15 in.) in coloured picture boards, uniform 
with its predecessors, is all that buyers of previous volumes will expect ; 
it is racy of the American soil, and gives a crowd of lively pictures of the 
amusing capers, pranks, antics, frolics, and jolly times had by the lively La 
youngster and his agreeable companion. Buster Brown is what used to Mas 
be called ‘‘a regular little Turk,” and he is now known here nearly as iw OAS 
well as in New York, where the news of his exploits was first heralded to ‘, era, 


seekers after humour. The 
PATCHWORK PUZZLES 


PATCHWORK PARTIES. 
6d. Patchwork Puzzle Series. 


Size 8} by 12}-in. 


Also in Series: “‘ LITTLE NEMO IN SLUMBERLAND.” 3s. 6d. net, 


These Patchwork Puzzles are an entirely new 


No. 3. By David Brett. idea for making most artistic and attractive pictures 

ichards without paints or crayons. The pictures are formed 
No. 4. By E. Ric by cutting out and fixing to an outline sketch a 
No. 5. By H. G. C. Marsh. number of coloured pieces provided on gummed 


‘ ts, fitting the whole together after the style of 
No. 6. By Gordon Robinson. met _ —— t the style of a 


A novel series of books with 
striking and original covers. 
Attached to each book is a 
pair of legs, so that the figure 
depicted on the cover can be 
made either to sit or stand. 


Shilling 
Surprise 
Series. 


Size, 12 in. by 8 in. 


No. 1. Dolly’s Book of Nursery 
Rhymes. 
sy 2. Three Bears. 
3+ Jumbo Talks. 
»» 4- Let’s Dress Up. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


BUSTERBROWN 
| FOREIGN 
es ___-LANDS. 
WORK 
VE 
da 
| 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S WORKS. 
BALLADS AND POEMS. Royal 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 
BALLADS, Cloth, is. 6d. net ; Wrappers, 1S. net. 

A MAINSAIL HAUL. [New Edition in preparation. 


THE FANCY. By JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. A 
Verbatim Reprint. With Prefatory Memoir and Notes by Joun Mase- 
FIELD, and 13 Illustrations by Jack B. Yeats. Feap. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 


The American Diary ofa 
Japanese Girl. 
By YONE NOGUCHI. With a Frontispiece in Colour—printed from 
Twenty-five Wood Blocks. Crown 8vo. Japanese paper. 7s. @d. net. 
This book has had a flattering reception in Japan. The Japan Gasette says: 
‘*The book is a bundle of charms and is most fascinatingly refreshing. - ++ It 
establishes a school of its own as distinct as the * Kail yard school,’ but not in any 
way related toit. . . . Its humour is light, its sarcasm delicate, its poesy fairy- 
like, and its power undoubted.” eo 
*,* Prospectus of Mr. Noguchi’s other books to be had on application. 


The War of the Schools. 


By E. H. VISIAK and C. V. HAWKINS. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


Dilemmas: Stories and Studies in 
Sentiment. 
By ERNEST DOWSON. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. i 
“ Unquestionably good stories, with a real human interest in them .. . the 
motif in each is the sordid tragedy of selfishness. . . . The book as a whole is 
a powerful delineation of the most incredible meannesses to which men and 
women may be driven by love of self."—St. James's Gazette. K 
“* These stories are as convincing as they are workmanlike.” : 
Daily Chronicle. 
““ Mr. Dowson has treated these exquisite sensibilities, these fragile delicacies 
with a marvellous sympathy, an unerring sureness of touch. . . . The prose 
is illuminated with a singular subdued glow ; there is a curious effect of distance 
in the music of the fall of the sentences.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Twelve Moons. : 
By FRANCES A. BARDSWELL. Author of ‘‘T he Herb Garden.’ 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by IsapELLE Forrest. Royal 16mo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Field Flowers’ Lore: A Collection 


of Legends. 
Re-written and Illustrated with Woodcuts by LOUISE M. GLAZIER. 
Imperial r6mo. 2s, 6d, net. 


Poems. By GEORGE FORESTER. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Poems and Ballads. 
By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


The Howling Ships of Tarshish, and 


other Poems. 
By MORROGH SHANNON. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, net. 


Gibson (W. W.). Fires. 


Three Books. (3 Vols.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Wrappers, 1s. 
net each. 

“Simple, poignant tales. . . . We find in such simplicity a perfection of 
means toanend. Mr. Gibson's reputation is surely gaining ground, but outside 
a few literary circles he does not enjoy fame at all proportionate to his deserts.” 

Evening Standard. 


Gibson (W. W.). Daily Bread. 


Three Books. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; Wrappers, 1s. 
net each. 

“ There are very few poets living wie who may be as confident of their 
future as Mr. Gibson, and the reason of his sincerity lies in the fact that he 
possesses the humility of high achievement.”—Boston Transcript. 
Bottomley (Gordon). Chambers of 
imagery. 

Two Series. Feap. 8vo. Wrappers, 18. each, net. : —_— 

“In these volumes there is imagination, not merely the imagination that 

sees and recalls and unifies, but the imaginaticn that is like a sixth sense— 


unfettered by time and space—a window into other lives and rarer states of 
existence.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Osmaston (F. P.B.). The Future of 
Poetry. Crown 2s, 6d, net. 


“*Mr. Osmaston in his stimulating essay discusses the sane dictum of 
Matthew Arnold, but in a more suggestive way. . . . If poetry is to fulfil ber 
future, those who would serve her must do so with the high seriousness of a 
prophetic and priestly office." —Academy. 


The Gods of Africa, and other Poems, 
By F. ERNLEY WALROND. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. net. 
NEW “VIGO” VOLUMES. 


Royal 16mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Wrapper, 1s. net. 


Australian Idylis, and other Poems. 
By E. A. HENTY (Mrs. E. STARKEY). 

Essays in Song. 
By Madame MURIEL RICHARD. Royal 16mo. 1S. net. 


The Vigo Verse Anthology. 
Selections from some of the Early Volumes. 
“This is both a good —- and a tribute to the excellence of the work 
which is to be found in the first fifty volumes of the ‘ Vigo Cabinet’ Series.” 


Scotsman. 
®,* The Series has completed its Hundredth Volume, and now enters upon 
a Second Century. 


N.8.—Mr. Elkin Mathews REMOVES to CORK STREET in January, 1913. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


Text by JAMES BONE: Drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


A Companion Volume to ‘‘ THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE,” 
published last year. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 


Too many histories of Rome have stopped short with the Republic ; 
Mr. Stobart gives a view of the whule course of Ancient Roman history 
to the fall of the Empire ; and, as before, the pictures are an integral 
part of his scheme. No pains or expense have been spared to make 
this book convey a thoroughly sound and picturesque impression of the 
‘* Grandeur that was Rome.” 

Profusely illustrated in Colour, photogravure, half-tone, and line. 
In designed covers, full cloth gilt. Super royal 8vo. 30s, net. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


THE STAYNES GULLIVER 


BEING GULLIVER’S VOYAGES TO LILLIPUT AND BROB- 
DINGNAG. With 8 three-colour plates and over 80 drawings in 
the text. 

By P. A. STAYNES. 


Printed throughout in two colours. In designed cover. Large 
sq. 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


ROUNDABOUT WAYS 
By FFRIDA WOLFE and P, A. STAYNES. 


(Authors of ‘* The Orange Cat ”’). 


A charming book dealing with towns and countries, lakes and 
mountains, rivers and trees, from a witty point of view. Printed 
throughout in two colours. Demy 4td. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[Uniform with ‘ Sailing Ships and their Story.” 


MINES AND THEIR STORY 


Gold, Diamonds, Silver, Coal and Iron. 
By J. BERNARD MANNIX. 


_ With over roo half-tone and line illustrations. Coloured frontis- 
piece and designed cover. Extra royal 8vo. 16s, net. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED 


Demy 4to. £1 Is. net. Only a few copies left of the Special 
Edition (limited to 30 copies) at £8 8s. net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S POEMS 
THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 
This book was awarded the £100 Edmond de Polignac Fri e. 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET. Seconp Impression. 
Each crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
ROSEMARY and RUE. By Bearrice Srort, Author of 
S. 


Rosemonde.” 

“ A real piece of artistry this."— Dundee Advertiser. 

“ This story attracts the attention from the first page. keeps it to the last, and 
imparts to the reader . . . the comfortable feeling that he is reading something 
worth while."—Z iverpool Courier. 


PRIDE OF WAR. By Gustar Janson. [From the 
Swedish Original * Légnerna.”| Second /mpression. 68. 
‘* This is a very fine book, which sets its author at once among the great writers 
of Europe.”—Atheneum. 
“ A very fine work of art.”— Manchester Guardian, 


THE TEMPLE ON THE HILL. By Etsa pe Szasz. 


A Tale of Transylvania. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A graceful little story."—Daily Telegraph. 


GENERAL. 


BALLADS OF ROBIN HOOD AND OTHER OUTLAWS. 


Being Popu ar Ballads of the Olden Time (Series IV.), Edited 
by FRAN SIDGWICK. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. stots 


THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Re-issue. Crown 8vo. 1s, net. 


UNDINE, Translated with an Introduction by Epmunp 


GOSSE. With Photogravure Frontispiece by W. E. F. BRITTEN 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. By Bernarp Capes, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. 
bye eo of Mr. Capesss brilliant thumbnail sketches of historical characters, 
most of which have not been collected in book form before. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of X: mas Gift Books. 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 
3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 7 December, 1912. 


Prin ed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopvg & Co. Lrp., New-street Square, E.C., and Pub 
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